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The  Commission  has  asked  my  views  as  to  what 
extent  the  stockholders  and  directors  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion  are  responsible  for  the  labor  conditions  which 
exist  in  it  and  for  the  social  conditions  which  are 
produced ;  how  generally  and  in  what  manner  such 
responsibilities  are  assumed  by  stockholders  and 
directors;  and  in  actual  practice  how,  and  upon 
what  general  basis,  the  labor  policies  of  large  cor¬ 
porations  are  determined. 

The  responsibility  of  stockholders  is  practically 
limited  to  the  election  of  directors.  They  have  no 
power  to  elect  officers,  to  employ  labor,  to  make 
contracts  or  to  intervene  directly  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  business.  A  large  stockholder,  how¬ 
ever,  is  able  to  exercise  considerable  moral  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  directors  and  officers  and  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  exercising  that  influence  properly. 

The  directors  are  responsible  for  the  general 
conduct  of  the  business,  they  have  the  power  to 
elect  officers  and  to  determine  the  policies  of  the 
business.  All  large  business  has  to  be  organized. 
The  responsibility  has  to  be  divided  and  vested  in 
various  officers,  and  the  officers  have  to  be  given 
powers  commensurate  with  their  responsibilities. 
These  responsibilities  are  in  general  divided  in 
such  a  way  that  the  directors  attend  principally  to 
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the  financial  affairs  of  the  corporation,  leaving  the 
actual  conduct  of  operations  to  the  officers. 

Labor  conditions,  so  far  as  they  are  within  the 
control  of  a  corporation,  are  matters  for  which  the 
officers  of  the  corporation  are  primarily  responsi¬ 
ble  and  with  which  they,  by  reason  of  their  experi¬ 
ence  and  their  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
facts,  are  best  qualified  to  deal. 

Labor  policies  are  initiated  and  determined  by 
the  officers,  whose  efficiency  is  largely  measured  by 
the  harmony  and  good  will  which  they  are  able  to 
maintain  between  the  Company  and  its  employes. 
It  is  not  customary  to  submit  labor  policies 
to  a  board  of  directors  for  action.  Confer¬ 
ence  regarding  them  is  often  had  with  the  direc¬ 
tors  or  executive  committee  at  the  instance  of  the 
officers  and  suggestions  are  made  to  the  latter  by 
both  these  bodies.  A  business  to  be  successful  must 
not  only  provide  to  labor  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  under  proper  working  conditions,  but  it  must 
also  render  useful  service  to  the  community  and 
earn  a  fair  return  on  the  money  invested.  The 
adoption  of  any  policy  toward  labor,  however  fav¬ 
orable  it  may  seem,  which  results  in  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  corporation  and  the  discontinuance  of  its 
work,  is  as  injurious  to  labor  which  is  thrown  out 
of  employment,  as  it  is  to  the  public  which  loses 
the  services  of  the  enterprise,  and  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  whose  capital  is  impaired. 

Social  conditions  surrounding  an  industry  de¬ 
pend  upon  many  factors  other  than  labor  condi¬ 
tions.  The  responsibilty  of  a  corporation  located 
in  a  thickly  settled  and  highly  organized  commun¬ 
ity  depends  upon  the  relative  importance  of  the 
corporation  to  the  other  factors  in  the  community. 
Where  the  activities  of  a  corporation  are  carried 
on  in  new  and  undeveloped  sections  of  the  country, 
social  conditions  are  largely  influenced  by  the  at- 
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titude  of  tlie  corporation  and  its  officers  and  the 
corporation  is  required  to  provide  for  many  things 
which  in  a  more  settled  community  would  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Since  these  questions  have  a  special  significance 
in  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  because  of  events  in 
Colorado,  I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  the  Commission 
to  make  a  statement  in  reference  thereto  which  will 
help  to  further  answer  the  questions  asked. 

Anvone  who  has  followed  the  controversv  which 

«/  t/ 

has  arisen  out  of  the  Colorado  situation  will  have 
observed  that  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  make  it 
appear  that  I  have  attempted  to  exercise  a  kind  of 
absolutism  over  the  coal  industry  in  Colorado  and 
particularly  that  I  have  sought  to  dictate  a  policy 
of  non-recoouition  of  unions.  An  attitude  toward 
industry  and  toward  labor  such  as  is  here  implied 
is  so  abhorrent  to  me  personally  and  so  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  my  whole  purpose  and  training  that 
I  cannot  allow  these  allegations  to  pass  unnoticed 
without  at  least  outlining  my  responsibilities  as  I 
have  viewed  them  and  my  obligations  as  I  have 
sought  to  discharge  them.  While  it  has  been  said 
that  I  have  exercised  an  absolute  authority  in  dic¬ 
tating  to  the  management  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Company,  it  has  also  been  said  that  I 
have  been  too  indifferent  and  that  as  a  director  I 
should  have  exercised  more  authority.  Clearly, 
both  cannot  be  true. 

What  are  the  facts? 

First,  with  reference  to  mv  attitude  toward 
labor  unions:  I  believe  it  to  be  just  as  proper 
and  advantageous  for  labor  to  associate  itself  into 
organized  groups  for  the  advancement  of  its  legiti¬ 
mate  interests,  as  for  capital  to  combine  for  the 
same  object.  Such  associations  of  labor  manifest 
themselves  in  promoting  collective  bargaining,  in 
an  effort  to  secure  better  working  and  living  con¬ 
ditions,  in  providing  machinery  whereby  grievances 
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may  easily  and  without  prejudice  to  the  individual 
be  taken  up  with  the  management.  Sometimes 
they  provide  benefit  features,  sometimes  they  seek 
to  increase  wages,  but  whatever  their  specific  pur¬ 
pose,  so  long  as  it  is  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
the  employes,  having  always  due  regard  for  the 
just  interests  of  the  employer  and  the  public,  leav¬ 
ing  every  worker  free  to  associate  himself  with 
such  groups  or  to  work  independently,  as  he  may 
choose, — I  favor  them  most  heartily.  Combina¬ 
tions  of  capital  are  sometimes  conducted  in  an  un¬ 
worthy  manner,  contrary  to  law  and  in  disregard 
of  the  interest  both  of  labor  and  the  public.  Such 
combinations  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned 
nor  too  vigorously  dealt  with.  Although  combina¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  are  the  exception,  such  publicity 
is  generally  given  to  their  unsocial  acts  that  all 
combinations  of  capital,  however  rightly  managed 
or  broadly  beneficent,  are  thereby  brought  under 
suspicion.  Likewise,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
combinations  of  labor  are  conducted  without  just 
regard  for  the  rights  of  the  employer  or  the  public, 
and  methods  and  practices  adopted  which,  because 
unworthy  or  unlawful,  are  deserving  of  public 
censure.  Such  organizations  of  labor  bring  dis¬ 
credit  and  suspicion  upon  other  organizations 
which  are  legitimate  and  useful,  just  as  is  the  case 
with  improper  combinations  of  capital,  and  they 
should  be  similarly  dealt  with.  I  should  be  the 
last,  however,  to  allow  the  occasional  failure  in  the 
working  of  the  principle  of  the  organization  of 
labor  to  prejudice  me  against  the  principle  itself, 
for  in  that  principle  I  strongly  believe.  In  the  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  the  organization  of  labor  and 
of  large  business,  the  public  interest,  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  labor  and  capital  alike,  will,  it  seems 
to  me,  be  best  advanced  by  whatever  stimulates 
every  man  to  do  the  best  work  of  which  he  is  ca- 
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pable ;  by  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  common  inter¬ 
est  of  employers  and  employed;  and  by  an  earnest 
effort  to  dispel  distrust  and  hatred  and  to  promote 
good-will. 

As  respects  the  question  of  the  recognition  or 
non-recognition  of  labor  unions  in  Colorado,  my 
attitude  has  been  in  conformity  with  the  views  I 
have  expressed  relative  to  the  responsibilities  of 
stockholders,  directors  and  managers.  The  hiring 
and  discharging  of  men  and  the  framing  of  agree¬ 
ments  as  respects  the  same  are  functions  which 
I  have  regarded  as  rightfully  belonging  to  the 
management  and  not  to  the  stockholders  or  direc¬ 
tors.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  has 
been  managed  on  this  principle.  The  decision  of 
the  officers  with  respect  to  the  recognition  of  the 
union  was  reached  without  any  consultation  or 
communication  with  me,  and  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  their  decision  until  after  the  strike  had  been 
declared. 

The  correspondence  between  myself  and  the 
officers  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike  has  been  produced  before  this  Com¬ 
mission  and  is  now  public.  If  one  thing  more 
than  another  is  shown  by  the  letters  exchanged, 
it  is  that,  as  respects  conditions  of  employment 
and  the  interest  of  the  Company’s  employes,  I 
have  sought  to  inform  myself  and  have  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  make  suggestions  looking  towards  more 
adequate  representation  on  the  part  of  the  employes 
and  participation  by  them  in  the  determining  of 
matters  pertaining  to  their  working  conditions.  It 
is  not  less  apparent,  howTever,  that  I  have  studiously 
avoided  anything  that  might  afford  ground,  either 
to  the  employes,  the  management  or  the  public, 
for  the  belief  that  in  any  particular  I  was  seeking 
to  dictate  a  policy  or  to  arbitrarily  control  any 
situation.  The  only  coal  property  in  Colorado  in 
which  we  are  in  any  way  interested  is  the  Colorado 
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Fuel  &  Iron  Company.  In  addition  to  this  Com¬ 
pany,  there  are  many  other  coal  mining  companies 
in  that  State,  in  none  of  which  either  we  or 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  have  any 
interest  whatsoever,  and  a  large  number  of  these 
companies  were  involved  in  the  strike.  For  me  to 
have  attempted  to  dictate  a  policy  or  control  the 
situation  would  have  meant  an  assumption  of  au¬ 
thority  far  beyond  what  the  investment  which  I 
represent  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company 
would  have  justified,  and,  if  tolerated  by  the  man¬ 
agement  of  that  Company,  would  have  been  re¬ 
sented  by  the  other  companies  involved  in  the 
dispute. 

Since  we  first  acquired  an  interest  in  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  in  1902,  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  paid  out  in  wages  to  its  employes 
over  $92,000,000.  During  the  same  period,  we  have 
received  dividends  amounting  to  $371,000  on  our 
investment  in  the  Company’s  capital  stock.  There¬ 
fore,  our  stock  interest  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Company  has  yielded  a  return  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  on  an  actual 
cash  investment  of  about  $6,000,000.  It  should 
be  stated  that  we  hold,  in  addition  to  the  stocks 
above-mentioned,  a  block  of  bonds,  but  that  our 
entire  investment  in  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  has  yielded  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  twelve  years,  not  more  than  3%% 
per  annum.  Yet  during  that  time,  instead  of  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  industry,  as  has  been  frequently  stated, 
we  have  supported  a  policy  of  development  by  de¬ 
voting  surplus  earnings  to  improvements,  thereby 
increasing  employment,  and  generally  extending 
the  business,  rather  than  paying  dividends. 

In  testifying  last  year  before  the  Congressional 
Committee  which  investigated  the  Colorado  strike, 
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Mr.  James  Dalrymple,  Coal  Mine  Inspector  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  said: 

“I  believe  it  fair  to  give  credit  to  those  op¬ 
erators  who  have  co-operated  with  this  de¬ 
partment  in  making  improvements  recom¬ 
mended  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  mining  law.  In  acknowledging  the  con¬ 
cessions  made  by  them,  it  must  be  further 
added  that  there  is  no  authority  embodied  in 
the  law  by  which  these  conceded  improvements 
could  have  been  enforced,  no  matter  how  es¬ 
sential  they  were  to  protect  the  life  and  health 
of  the  employes.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Company  ranks  first  in  making  improvements 
not  compulsory  or  demanded  by  the  law;  it 
complied  cheerfully  with  most  of  our  recom¬ 
mendations.  ” 

Doubtless  mistakes  have  been  made  and  condi¬ 
tions  are  still  imperfect.  I  have  no  desire  to  de¬ 
fend  any  conditions  that  are  justly  subject  to  criti¬ 
cism;  I  only  ask  that  the  responsibility  for  them 
be  apportioned  fairly.  The  problem  now  is  for 
all  concerned  to  develop  increasing  good  will  and 
to  improve  conditions  as  far  as  may  be  possible. 
To  that  end  my  thoughts  and  activities  have  for 
some  time  been  devoted. 

As  to  the  strike  itself,  its  many  distressing  fea¬ 
tures  have  given  me  the  deepest  concern.  I  frankly 
confess  that  I  felt  there  was  something  fundamen¬ 
tally  wrong  in  a  condition  of  affairs  which  rendered 
possible  the  loss  of  human  lives,  engendered  hatred 
and  bitterness,  and  brought  suffering  and  priva¬ 
tion  upon  hundreds  of  human  beings.  Without 
seeking  to  apportion  blame,  I  determined  that  in 
so  far  as  lay  within  my  power  I  would  seek  means 
of  avoiding  the  possibility  of  similar  conflicts  aris¬ 
ing  elsewhere,  or  in  the  same  industry  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  was  in  this  way  that  I  came  to  recommend 
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to  my  colleagues  in  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
the  instituting  of  a  series  of  studies  into  the  funda¬ 
mental  problems  arising  out  of  industrial  rela¬ 
tions,  which  resulted  in  securing  the  services  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  former  Minister  of  Labor  of 
Canada,  to  direct  the  studies. 

The  correspondence  will  show  that,  in  addition 
to  having  taken  steps  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
June  last,  to  secure  Mr.  King’s  services,  I  also 
sought  and  obtained  advice  with  respect  to  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  prevention  and  adjustment  of  in¬ 
dustrial  differences,  to  which  I  invited  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  officers  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Company.  In  early  August,  I  wrote  the  President 
of  the  Company,  forwarding,  with  my  indorsement, 
a  letter  from  Mr.  King,  written  in  answer  to  my 
request,  outlining  a  plan  previously  discussed  to 
establish : 

“A  Board  on  which  both  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed  are  represented,  and  before  which,  at 
stated  intervals,  questions  affecting  conditions 
of  employment  can  be  discussed  and  griev¬ 
ances  examined.” 

In  reply  to  this  communication,  the  President  of 
the  Company  indicated  that  measures  of  the  kind 
I  had  suggested  were  in  contemplation,  but  that 
their  adoption  while  the  strike  was  on  would  only 
serve  to  embarrass  their  successful  introduction. 
He  further  indicated  that,  when  the  strike  was  ter¬ 
minated,  steps  would  be  taken  immediately  to  se¬ 
cure  to  the  employes  of  the  Company  a  more  direct 
representation  of  their  views  as  regards  grievances 
and  conditions  affecting  their  employment. 

The  strike  was  called  off  December  10,  1914.  On 
December  16,  Mr.  David  Griffiths,  formerly  State 
Coal  Mine  Inspector  of  Colorado,  was  appointed 
an  intermediary  between  the  Company  aud  its 
employes,  respecting  matters  of  mutual  interest 
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On  January  5th,  a  notice  was  posted  at  all  the 
Company’s  mines,  inviting  the  employes  at  each  of 
the  mines  to  assemble  in  mass  meeting  to  select 
by  ballot  one  representative  to  every  250  employes 
in  each  camp,  to  represent  the  men  at  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  themselves  and  the  executive  officers  of  the 
Company  in  Denver,  “for  the  purpose  of  discus¬ 
sing  matters  of  mutual  concern  and  of  consider¬ 
ing  means  of  more  effective  co-operation  in  main¬ 
taining  fair  and  friendly  relations.” 

In  the  published  notice  of  these  meetings,  it 
was  stipulated  that  in  order  that  the  men  might 
feel  the  greatest  freedom  in  making  their  selection, 

thev  should  choose  their  own  chairman  and 

& 

neither  superintendents  nor  pit  bosses  should 
attend. 

The  notice  added :  “The  person  selected  to  attend 
the  Denver  conference  shall  be  the  duly  accredited 
representative  of  the  employes,  not  only  at  the  first 
Joint  Meeting,  but  at  all  subsequent  Joint  Meet¬ 
ings  and  in  all  matters  of  co-operation  between  the 
Company  and  its  employes,  until  the  employes  in 
like  meeting  shall  designate  some  other  person  to 
represent  them.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  important 
that  the  employes  choose  with  the  utmost  care  the 
one  of  their  number  in  whom  they  have  most 
confidence.” 

I  have  received,  from  the  President  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  a  telegram  informing  me  that  this  joint 
conference  was  held  at  Denver  on  the  19th  instant, 
that  the  meeting  had  proved  most  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned  and  that  its  spirit  had  convinced 
the  management  that  it  would  lead  to  more  active 
co-operation  between  the  Company  and  its  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  future. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Company  has  al¬ 
ready  taken  steps  to  initiate  a  plan  of  representa¬ 
tion  of  its  employes.  It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that 
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from  this  will  develop  some  permanent  machinery 
which  will  insure  to  the  employes  of  the  Company, 
through  representatives  of  their  own  selection, 
quick  and  easy  access  to  the  officers,  with  reference 
to  any  grievances,  real  or  assumed,  or  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  wages  or  other  conditions  of  employment. 

In  the  improvement  of  industrial  conditions  in 
the  State  of  Colorado,  which  all  hope  for,  I  am 
sure  that  the  friendly  co-operation  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  which  Mr.  Seth  Low  is  Chairman,  re¬ 
cently  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  of  assistance  to  all  the  mining  com¬ 
panies  of  the  State.  Shortly  after  this  Commission 
was  appointed  and  following  conferences  had  at  his 
invitation,  I  wrote  Mr.  Low  on  December  30th, 
asking  him  to  assure  the  President  of  my  desire 
and  purpose  to  co-operate  with  the  Commission 
which  he  had  appointed. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  quite  apart  from 
any  particular  situation,  may  I  express  in  utter 
frankness  the  views  which  as  an  individual  and  a 
citizen  I  hold  towards  the  problems  into  which  your 
Commission  has  been  appointed  to  inquire?  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  ultimate  object  of  all  activities  in  a 
republic  should  be  the  development  of  the  manhood 
of  its  citizens ;  that  such  manhood  can  be  developed 
to  the  fullest  degree  only  under  conditions  of 
freedom  for  the  individual,  and  that  industrial 
enterprises  can  and  should  be  conducted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  these  principles,  I  believe  that  a  prime 
consideration  in  the  carrying  on  of  industry  should 
be  the  well-being  of  the  men  and  women  engaged 
in  it,  and  that  the  soundest  industrial  policy  is 
that  which  has  constantly  in  mind  the  welfare  of 
the  employes  as  well  as  the  making  of  profits,  and 
which,  when  the  necessity  arises,  subordinates 
profits  to  welfare.  In  order  to  live,  the  wage- 
earner  must  sell  bis  labor  from  day  to  day.  Unless 
he  can  do  this,  tbe  earnings  from  that  day’s  labor 
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are  gone  forever.  Capital  can  defer  its  returns 
temporarily  in  the  expectation  of  future  profits,  but 
labor  cannot.  If,  therefore,  fair  wages  and  reason¬ 
able  living  conditions  cannot  otherwise  be  provided, 
dividends  must  be  deferred,  or  the  industry  aban¬ 
doned.  I  believe  that  a  corporation  should  be 
deemed  to  consist  of  its  stockholders,  directors, 
officers  and  employes;  that  the  real  interests  of  all 
are  one,  and  that  neither  labor  nor  capital  can 
permanently  prosper  unless  the  just  rights  of  both 
are  conserved. 

I  further  believe  that,  in  matters  pertaining  to 
industrial  relations,  the  public,  quite  as  much  as 
the  parties  engaged  in  industry,  is  entitled  to  con¬ 
fidence  and  consideration.  Industrial  relations  are 
essentially  human  relations,  and  human  relations 
should  be  not  less  the  concern  of  the  state  as  a 
whole,  than  of  individuals  engaged  in  industry. 
My  appreciation  of  the  conditions  surrounding 
wage-earners  and  my  sympathy  with  every  endeavor 
to  better  these  conditions  are  as  strong  as  those 
of  any  man.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  do  all  within  his  power  to  improve  the 
conditions  under  which  men  work  and  live.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  that  man  renders  the  greatest  social 
service  who  so  co-operates  in  the  organization  of 
industry  as  to  afford  to  the  largest  number  of  men 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  self-development,  and 
the  enjoyment  by  every  man  of  those  benefits  which 
his  own  work  adds  to  the  wealth  of  civilization. 

If,  with  the  responsibilities  I  have  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  given  me,  I  am  able  to  contribute  towards 
promoting  the  well-being  of  my  fellow  men,  through 
the  lessening  of  injustice  and  the  alleviation  of 
human  suffering,  I  shall  feel  that  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  realize  the  highest  purpose  of  my  life. 


